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members of one society subdue the members of another and forcibly
impose new rules of conduct on them, is an experiment in human rela-
tions, which, if successful, leads to the establishment of a new form of
social organization. The complex caste system of India, for example,
is thought to have grown up as the result of a series of conquests by
peoples from abroad.

The constant danger that strong individuals or minority groups within
the population or aggressors from without may endeavor to force their
will on the members of the society has led in most societies to the estab-
lishment of a protective organization, an institution of some sort that
functions primarily to prevent the rise of antisocial force by the use of
force. The organization protects the ordinary citizen from the thieving,
bullying, and murdering members of the society and gives the group
some defense against outside foes. In the more sacred types of societies,
primitive and otherwise, the activities of government have seldom gone
beyond these policing and military functions.1

Under conditions of social change and consequent disequilibrium, when
established institutions are losing their functional effectiveness, organized
force has always been extended to facilitate experimentation in the work-
ing out of new modes of social organization. Usually this extension is
accomplished through the existing system of government by the passing
of laws which their proponents hope will either bolster up the disinte-
grating institutions or will serve as functionally effective substitutes for
them.3 Most such experiments fail, as the statute books of any contem-
porary society indicate; and the law is changed or falls into disuse. Out
of a multitude of them, however, there do come, in modern societies as
in those of the past, some few successes; and these successes then become
established elements in the social organization.

In the short run, years or decades, forced organization may play a
considerable part in the social life of a people. Force runs through and
underlies a good deal of social organization, particularly that of modern
peoples; and an increasing reliance upon force for organization is one
aspect of secularization. The social innovator, tribal chief, prince, king,
president, or congressman, can put his organizational inventions into
practice more quickly by force than by any other means.

Force alone is, however, a flimsy basis for organization; and any organi-
zation so achieved is generally short-lived and ineffectual. Reactionary

1For anthropological materials, sec R. H. Lowie, The Origin of the State (Har-
co-urt, New York, 1927).

For a case study of political organization in one primitive society, see S. F. Nadel,
A Black Eyzantiwn: The Kingdom of Nupe in Nigeria (Oxford University Press,
New York, 1942).

2 For a general analysis of the sociological approach to this process, see G.
Gurvitich, Sociology of Law (Philosophical Library, New York, 1941).